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It has been said that whatever of note happens in the artistic 
world on the banks of the Seine is sure, sooner or later, to find an 
echo on the Isar. The saying, without meaning anything deroga- 
tory to Munich art, is in some respects true. Paris, being the art 
center of the modern world, in a measure sets the pace for the 
rest i of the world in art matters as it does in fashion. This is 
particularly applicable to the younger generation of artists every- 
where who have at all come in contact with French art and 
French methods. This is hardly surprising, seeing that the 
French have brought the technique of art to the highest state 
of perfection, and perfection of technique being the first goal 
toward which young artists strive* the high example which Pa- 
risian artists set, is bound, tieteSiMlf, td MW a most powerful 
influence. This does not mean that the artists of Munich or 
Germany form themselves on French models, either intention- 
ally or otherwise. That would hardly be true, for certainly the 
Germans are a people developing themselves along national lines. 
But, although intensely national in his feelings, that does not 
prevent the German from availing himself of anything likely to 
aid him in developing himself in his own way. He is singu- 
larly open to new influences in art, and it does not matter 
whether the influence is French or Dutch, or something else, he 
does not reject it if it leads to a fuller expression of himself as 
a German. 

In every community possessing a body of artists large 
enough and 'an art old enough to have a conventional academic 



standard, there always exists ;.the^g^^;/ ? ^ v jeY^iutipi^ v ,re84y-^ - ; SECESSION 
burst intolifeat the first opportunity.^;; It; is^h^ 
struggle of the new, the progressive, against the old, the es- u ' 
tablished and the conservative. It seems absolutely necessary 
to the healthy life and progress of a school that .there should; 
be two parties, and the two ; parties are always; the old< and 
conservative and the new and radical. This state o| afjfairs ap- 
pertains everywhere, as well as in Munich, or at Pansy and ^although ■ v 
it may not always come to open waa^ire,; it". -^Y0rj^9l^^f^i@9^si^.' 
Where everything is quiet and thereis no hint of; M undertone 
of rebellion, a school is either exhausted of ideas or; felling into , 
that comatose condition presaging death. - .= 7 . 

The present art centers of the world are just ;nowYery 
much alive, and as a: consequence revolutions, ,pr; at |ea§t; rebell- 
ions, of more or less magnitude, are of frequent :,iOccui^enee;i;SO J 
frequent, in fact, that many who love the .calm,: unfuMedpea^e 
of settled opinion predict the smash of all standards K of estab- 
lished taste, with chaos as the end of it all. Possibly their view; '' 
of things may be the true one, but to those of more, hopeful 
spirit, all this clamor and confusion of new movements tig #*t ; 
the preiude^a new and grand expression in ; modern art.;; Bwt» 
whatev#;it;^maty be, it is certainly a sign that we are aUve,.and v 
life is something after all. A few years ago there '^as a great 
row in Paris in the world df art, and a large body, of artists, 
principally younger men, but strange to say> headed ,byithe';;aged 
Meissonier, refused to exhibit at the old salon of lJ^uChamp& 
Elysees, and formed themselves into a new society, establishing' 
a rival salon in the Champ de Mars. The example of revolt in 
Paris was quickly followed in Munich, not exactly, perhaps, be- 
cause of the example set in Paris, but because the tiroes were 
ripe for such a movement in both places. For years the older 
artists of Munich had- had things all their own way in the ex- 
hibitions, and had done just about as they pleased in ■; the matter 
of hanging, awards, etc. They were not at all backward in using 



SECESSION this power to their own benefit in a great many cases, and often 
to the disadvantage of the younger men and the strangers, thereby 
creating a great deal of dissatisfaction. By a strange, un- 
looked-for turn of events the younger and more progressive 
element found itself in control of a big exhibition, and forthwith 
proceeded to reverse the old order of things. They relegated a 
number of aged' mediocrities to their proper places, or excluded 
them and hung the work of themselves, and the foreigners whom 
they admired, as they saw fit— that is, they used their power to 
its limit. They also distributed the awards without regard to 
age or the precepts of convention. 

The result was entirely satisfactory to themselves, but the 
wrath of the conservatives was deep and dangerous. At the 
next opportunity they mustered in force, regained their lost power 
and proceeded to measures that caused the younger men to revolt 
and refuse to take part in the regular exhibition. Nearly all the 
younger and most talented painters of Munich left the older 
body, organized a new society and called themselves "The Se-. 
cessionists." They afterwards held an exhibition in Berlin, which 
was successful; Berlin being always ready to welcome anything 
that will help her dispute the art supremacy of Germany with 
Munich. The result of the exhibition is a series of portfolios, 
issued by the Berlin Photographic Company, called Secession, 
which contain a selection of photogravures of the most charac- 
teristic pictures exhibited. The Berlin Photographic Company 
has an international reputation for its work, and this is perhaps 
its finest effort. Every plate in Secession is a beautiful black 
and white reproduction which leaves little to be desired short of 
color. The 'painters represented in this work are not all young 
men making their first bid for reputation. Although but few of 
them are past middle age, there are names among them that are 
widely known in the world of art; others have been known to 
fame in their native land for many years, and there are few 
but whom are honorably known in their profession. 
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Among the best-known names represented in Secession axe 
those of Uhde, Liebermann, Albert Keller, Dill, Kuehl, Klinger, 
Skarbina, Stuck, Zugel, Olde and Muhller. What strikes the stu- 
dent of these portfolios first and most forcibly is the strong 
contrast it furnishes to the art of the older German artists in 
the selection of subject or "motive." Of the grand historic, an- 
ecdotal, or even the ordinary genre picture, there is absolutely 
nothing. On the contrary, the pictures are marked by their sim- 
plicity of theme and materials. Some of them are evidently only 
studies or impressions, others are more carefully arranged, but all 
are marked by a careful avoidance of the usual stiff and heavy 
effect of artificiality so common to the German when he essays 
to paint a picture and which has been the bane of so much 



SECESSION German art. Here is more spontaneity and free artistic impulse 
than one is accustomed to see in a collection of German pict- 
ures. The new spirit of freedom which has entered into German 
art of late, and of which this is an indication, promises to lead at 
least the younger men into a fresher atmosphere which can not 
but result in a new and higher development. This may sound 
a trifle patronizing and contemptuous of what the modern Ger- 
mans have hitherto done in art, but is not meant to be so in the 
sense of including all German art. The Germans have artists 
among the older men who have received the highest honor, and 
deservedly so, even outside of Germany, but if one takes the 
rank and file of German artists and their works, as was to be 
seen at the World's Fair, for instance, one must confess that 
there comes a feeling of weariness and apprehension at the solid 
ranks of pictures that resemble one another in tameness of idea, 
dullness of spirit and heaviness of workmanship that is all too 
characteristic of the school. One mtist admit, though, that there 
were so many names of distinction, both old and new, that were 
absent from that exhibition that, were they represented as they 
should have been, the aft of Germany would have been much 
more impressive and complete. As it was, it was somewhat 
one-sided, and that which constituted its one-sidedness is the 
vecy thing that weighs down German art. Pictures painted, as 
one might say, for the trade, meaning thereby the dealers and 
the picture-buying public, who demand a certain kind of picture 
to suit the market— American market sometimes— and get it How 
many scores, yes, hundreds, of bright but poor young painters, 
go down into the slough of mediocrity— or worse — in trying to 
. meet that market I Just the reverse of this is what character- 
izes, in a marked degree, this body of painters, who call them- 
selves "Secessionists." jHere is little or no pandering to the 
dealer, but a free expression of each man's mind in the way he 
best knows how. Little of what one might call the literary quality 
but more than usual of the artistic. The "Secessionists" for the 



most part swing clear of the usual themes of German art and SECESSION 
make their fight for simplicity and freedom. The result is re- 
freshing and full of hope, not so much for what they have at 
present accomplished— for that is probably only tentative—as for 
what will be accomplished when the new German art becomes 
used to its freedom and conscious of its strength. 

We Americans, on account of our more intimate knowledge 
of French art, are too- apt to take a prejudiced point of view 
in regard to German art. So far have we gone in that direction 
that the most of us unconsciously take the French point of view, 
which is decidedly that there is no art outside of France. For 
the most part our students goto France to study. For one Ger- 
man picture we see a dozen French. We buy dozens of great 
pictures by French masters, but we seldom see a great German 
picture. We import French masterpieces and German pot-boilers, 
and we are all too apt to base our judgment on these facts lac- 
cordingly. There is no doubt that the French nation is the most 
artistic of the present day, that there are more accomplished 
painters of a high order living there than: anywhere else, ttat 
they are the greatest masters of their craft and the most ad- 
mirable teachers, but for those reasons to blind ourselves to the : 
merits of other nations, and particularly the German nation, the 
hereditary enemy of the French, is to convict ourselves of being 
biased in a high degree. Possibly we may be right for our own 
good, inasmuch as we seem to have more sympathy, artistically, 
with the French, but that does not prevent good coming out of 
Germany for all that. In considering the present standing of the 
two schools, it is as well to remember that the French have the 
united effort of a naturally esthetic people, through a long series 
of years, behind them, while German unity is a recent affair, and 
the school of Munich, the heart of 'German art, is a thing almost 
of a man's memory. When we consider the youth of the Munich 
school, the men it has produced, and its present standing, it 
leaves us little ground for a low estimation— rather a cause for 



SECESSION wonder that a school of such strength should rise so quickly 
w among a people not usually reckoned, aesthetic from a painter's 

point of view. 

Here in America, we know little or nothing of the greater 
German artists, such as Menzel, Lenbach, Loeftz, Keller, De- 
f regger, Uhde, Liebermann, Boecklin, Glaus Meyer and others, 
men of whom any nation might be proud. Of .a host of younger 
men who are the life of the new German art we are absolutely 
ignorant. Some of these younger men are among the " Seces- 
sionists, ,, headed by the already famous names of Uhde and 
Liebermann, without which the new school of German art could 
not be mentioned, for they are really the pioneers who led the way 
for the new movement. Like all innovators, these two men met 
with the usual experience; they were condemned, t sneered at, 
execrated, damned, byt despite it all went calmly on their way, 
painted as they saw fit and had the . ability to pull themselves 
through to fame and a solid position of influence. No German 
exhibition is complete without them now, and what they have 
accomplished in the way of freeing the young German artist 
from the trammels of convention would be difficult to. estimate. 
The most marked trait, and the one common to both of these 
men through their whole career, is their uncompromising resolu- 
tion to paint according to their own ideas. They were strong 
enough to persevere until they had won recognition. Neither of 
them are of purely German training and both have lived in 
France, and to some extent come under French influence; but 
they have developed individualities of their own that show no 
trace of others. Liebermann was the first to commence his 
career and distinguish himself ; he has been a marked person- 
ality in German art for a : number of years and is represented in 
Secession by several examples, the best of which is a portrait, 
strongly individualized and unmistakably a Liebermann in every 
line, as is also a pastel of some potato gatherers in a plain beneath 
a wide sky, evidently Holland, where the artist has wprked a great 



deal and has painted his best pictures. Still none of these re- SECESSION 
productions represent the artist at his best, all of them, -save 
the portrait, being in the nature of sketches. Neither has Uhde 
any of his more pretentious works among these reproductions, 
but he is well represented by some of his minor works, in which 
he seems to have returned for the time £eing to his earlier; class 
of subjects. The best— a mother and child in front of a cottage- ; ; 

door, with the husband cutting wood in the background^is wholly 
delightful and a beautiful example of Uhde's work outside the 
class of religious pictures by which he has become -famous;; 
When Uhde exhibited his great picture Let the Mile Children . 
Come Unto Me, he at the same time established his re^utatiori 
both at home and abroad, and shocked the world -with ah' an- ;- 

achronism in recent art, for he put Christ in a modern Dutch cot- 
tage surrounded by the little Dutch children and their parents of , 
to-day. The picture created a stir wherever ^ it was exhibited- 
The French gave him a medal and the Germans could do no less.: 
It was finally bought for the National Gallery at BerlinE Sihcei- 
then Uhde has painted many noble pictures on religious themes, 
such as The Nativity, The Sermon on the Mount, The Lmt Sufr - } 
per, and others,- all of which are set in scenes and among r 
people of to-day. They are distinctly hot sensational in the- 
sense of some of the recent French pictures on the same lines, ' 
but often have the power of bringing the miracles of Christ down 
to the present day With startling force. Since the opening of 
this field by Uhde, he has had many followers, who look at the 
religious picture from the same point of view, but none have 
equaled him in this peculiar field. The old masters, of course, 
often committed anachronisms in their pictures, knowing nothing 
and probably caring nothing for archaeological correctness. The 
more recent painters of such subjects have sworn by science or 
have gone to the East for local truth, but it remains for Uhde to 
bring Christ and the New Testament story into the pictures of 
modern life in Western Europe. 



SECESSION Albert Keller is one of the most purely artistic painters in 

Munich. He is more of a colorist . than a draughtsman, and in 
much of his work seems to paint for the pure delight of paint- 
ing, and some of it has a quality that makes the mere paint 
delightful in itself. Something of this quality may be recog- 
nized in the picture in this portfolio which might be not; inap- 
propriately called Venus and Cupid, save that the scene is a 
modern out-door bathing pool. This is one of the best repro- 
ductions in the series. Kuehl is represented by some musicians 
practicing in a corner of a church— not one of his best works, 
perhaps, but still characteristic of a painter who knows well how 
to paint, who is never slovenly in his work, nor dull. He is 
Munich-trained, but has spent much of his time in Paris, where 
he has painted his best pictures, and has been frequently /hon- 
ored in the Salon. Zugel, the animal painter, a well-known name 
wherever German art is known, has two of his pictures in the 
collection, one of some sheep coming along a sunny path through 
the fields, is very pleasant and attractive, as all his work is apt to be. 
There is a vein peculiarly characteristic running through Ger- 
man art from the time of Durer to the .present day; a vein, of 
weirdness, of symbolism, the outcropping in art of German mys- 
ticism, and a certain poetical feeling often grotesque. Durer's 
Melancholia, one of the strangest, noblest, saddest figures jn 
art, and his Knight and Death, so strange and inexplicably weird, 
are the highest examples of this kind of art. In more recent 
times w§ find the feeling in Von Schwind and others, and the 
great Boecklin of the present day is full of it. It is seldom that 
it is united/ with great excellence in the painter's craft, the reason 
probably being ;that the artist is too much engrossed with his 
idea in something of a literary sense to be able to master tech- 
nique. They are not anecdotal nor historical, but are taken up 
wholly with the idea, and it must be confessed that they often 
have the power of making one forget entirely their technical 
shortcomings in following the artist's fancy. Boecklin is not the 
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painter, technically, that a score of other German artists are, but SECESSION 
he can make you forget that; he can make you return to; him 
again and again till he fascinates you with his strange imagin- 
ings, and you confess that there is but one Boecklin. The feel- 
ing is present even among the "Secessionists." The cover of .the 
portfolios, for instance, from an etching by Klingery has that 
enigmatical expression that catches the thought and holds it in 
spite of a certain awkwardness in arrangement and drawingithat 
will not bear the closest examination. Klinger is both painter 
and etcher, and has attained considerable eminence in his ■-- 

line. Nearly all his work is tinged with this element jof the 
weird. Von Hoffman is another representative;; of .■•• this Jkind of 
German art. His; shore scene with the three rhalf-nude^and iiot 
very beautiful girls going into ■ the water, ;hand in ;daand, hasja 
wild spirit about it that fascinates. Another picture is ^fv!two 
men on the very brink of a bluff in the corner of the ^foreground : 

engaged in mortal struggle. Beneath them is the; lake and ber 
yond a cliff, and a mysterious suggestion -•« of ^people ; waiting rin 
breathless suspense the issue of a combat that must have taken 
place in prehistoric days. There is an unreal wildness in nthe : 

conception of both figures and landscape ithat is full of suggest 
tion. Stuck, a well-known Munich illustrator, has an Adam and 
Eve that is very good, especially when one considers how often 
the subject has been done and how difficult it is i:o;say; anything 
new on a theme so worn. However, he has gotten largeness 
and dignity into his work, and shows fine decorative sense. 
Dill's fisher in a boat with a great dip net, a lake and village in 
the background, is one of the most pleasant things he; has. done, 
which is saying much, as Dill seldom paints anything that is not 
attractive in someway. It is one of the. faults' of -some Munich 
artists, as soon as they make a hit and the dealers buy their 
pictures, to stop dead still and repeat themselves forever after- 
ward. Dill is one of the few who seems to have gone beyond 
this, for he improves constantly. 



SECESSION Among the portraits in the collection are those by Bloch, 

Samberger and Fehr; the former strong in character, the latter 
a striking effect of light and shade. There is an admirable plate 
after Borchert of a Munich workman with pipe in mouth, full of 
life. A street scene by Wahle and also one by Keller-Reutlingen 
recall Munich vividly. Skarbina has a street at night that is 
a brilliant impression of the thing. There are out-door scenes 
in the neighborhood of Munich, by various men, that are inter- 
esting, some excellent. 

In fact, there are but few of the plates in Secession that are 
not interesting, even to those who are not particularly interested 
in Munich and its artists. The pictures and artists mentioned are 
but a few selected here and there from many; they represent 
the new men of Munich and the direction in which they are 
working. To any one familiar with the work done in that city 
in the past, work that has given the city a reputation that is not 
always of the best, this publication is exceedingly welcome as 
showing that the movement of the plein airiste, begun a few 
years ago, is, having a happy effect and is gaining in power con- 
stantly. It has taken the German artists, who were all too much 
given to a certain kind of studio work, out into the open air 
and sunshine and among the people. The result is a clearness 
of vision and a freshness of power both in conception and exe- 
cution that they lacked while they wandered in the realm of 
bitumen. Every true lover of art, and well-wisher of German 
art in particular, must breathe freer now that this reign is over. 
Whether these artists will remain permanently in secession is 
questionable; probably not, now that they have" shown their 
strength and have been successful in their exhibitions. Some 
sort of arrangement will be made and a reunion take place be- 
tween the factions. If not, it is safe to say that the men who 
compose this society, artists who are really the best that Ger- 
many has to show among the younger men; are not the kind to 
be lightly turned from their purpose. A secession which in- 



eludes such men as Uhde, Liebermann, Albert Keller, pill, Ha- SECESSION 
berman, Ludwig, Herterich, Skarbina, Hocker, and \^^y:-i^$e^ -^ : . 
well-known in German art, is a guarantee :th^ 

is serious and must be successful. '—'; ----- ^''■ i - 

• W. FbRsyf h 
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